






Cincinnati, Marcu, 1890. 


THE STRUGGLES OF TWO MUSICIANS. 


SCHUBERT. 


CHUBERT sadly illustrates the struggles of musicians. He 
was born in 1797, says Canon Farrar in the Youth's Companion, 
at Lichtenthal, near Vienna, where his father was a poor 

school-master. When he was seven years old, an apprentice, who 
was his friend, took him to a piano-forte warehouse, and here the 
bent of his genius became so evident that he was placed under a 
musician named Holzer. 

Holzer soon, however, found that there was nothing which he 
could teach to the gifted boy. ‘‘Whenever I wished to teach him 
anything,” he said, ‘‘ 1 found that he had already mastered it."’ 

He had a fine voice, and, at the age of eleven, he became a chor 
ister in the Imperial Chapel, in spite of the fact that the other com- 
petitors were so amused by his curious and humble dress that they 
called him “the miller’s son.” 
and there seemed to be no other career open to him than to become 
a school-master like his father. 

The Schuberts were very poor. In one of his letters he begs for a 
few kreuzers from his brother, and says, “‘ You know, by experience, 
that a fellow would sometimes take a roll, or an apple or two, espe- 
cially if, after a frugal dinner, he has to wait for a meagre supper for 
eight hours and a half." 

Poor Schubert had the often irritable temper of genius, and was 
wholly unsuited for the patient drudgery of teaching the alphabet 
and the first rules of arithmetic. After three years, in 1816, the ad- 
miration of a friend, named von Schober, gave him an asylum, and 
this was all the more fortunate because he had sometimes given way 
to bursts of temper, and had chastised the school-children with over- 
severity. 

The year before, he had written his marvelous setting of Goethe's 
Erlkonig. The publishers would not have it even as a gift, and, 
indeed, his relations with his publishers were always unfortunate, 
although when they did publish his music they sometimes made 
thousands of pounds by it. 

Schubert continued poor all his life. For some of his songs he 
was only paid ten-pence. He probably never enjoyed more than a 
hundred pounds a year. He was unfortunate, too, in love, for he 
loved the daughter of Count Esterhazy, whom it was impossible that 
he should ever wed. It should be said, however, that this story rests 
on very insufficient evidence. No doubt his difficulties were increased 
by his shyness, reserve, careless mode of living, and extreme irrita- 
bility. When he was trying for the post of conductor of a theater in 
1826, the prima donna found that she simply could not sing the prin- 
cipal air of the opera he had written, Every one entreated him to 
modify it a little, but, closing his book with a bang, he exclaimed, 
“T alter nothing!"’ and strode away. 

His life was unhappy, and only momentary gleams of prosperity 
diversified its general monotony of gloom. In 1823 he wrote, ‘‘! feel 
myself the most unhappy, the most miserable man on earth."’ _Pict- 
ure to yourself a man whose health can never be re-established, 
who, from sheer despair, makes matters worse instead of better, 
whose most brilliant hopes have come to nothing, to whom the hap- 
piness of proffered love and friendship is but anguish, whose enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful threatens to vanish altogether, and then ask 
yourself if such is not a miserable man ? 


‘Mein Ruh ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer und nimmer mehr.” 


Latterly his pecuniary worries were intensified by pains in the head, 
and by yielding unduly to the crave for drink. He became liable to 
delusions, and died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-one. He left 
so little at his death that two concerts had to be given to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. 

SCHUMANN. 


To take but one more instance, the life of Schumann was also a 
life of struggle and trial. His father was a poor bookseller at 
Zwickau, where he was born in 1810, Music enters into the scheme 
of German education, and, fired by hearing Moscheles play the 
piano, the little Robert soon showed his genius. 


He became a law student at Leipzig, to please his mother. The 
effort, however, was vain, and, in 1830, he became, with his mother’s 


But at seventeen his voice broke, | 
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consent, a pupil of Wieck. He toiled, as all the great musicians 
have toiled, with indefatigable zeal at the piano; but a terrible mis 
fortune befell him. 

He thought that his playing could be improved by using only four 
fingers of the right hand, while the third was tied to a fixed point by 
acord, But this third finger, alas! soon became paralyzed, the par 
alysis extended to the entire hand, and Schumann had to give up all 
hope of being a pianist. 

The year 1833 also revealed the seeds of a terrible malady, for, in 
uncontrollable grief at the death of his sister-in-law, he tried to throw 
himself out of his window. 

Distinction, indeed, came, and he was blessed by a happy marriage 
with a devoted wife, but pain and disease grew upon him. He gave 
himself up to table-turning and spiritualism ; in 1851 he made an un 
successful attempt to drown himself in the Rhine, and had to be 
placed in a private asylum at Endenich, near Bonn. There, on July 
29, 1856, he died. 

hese are but some instances of the struggles of musicians. It 
may be said that their difficulties were, in some instances, due to 
themselves ; that Schubert, for instance, was capricious and improvi 
dent, and, at times, lived a life of such irregularity as would have 
sufficed to injure the most robust constitution, and that Schumann 
yielded to a morbid hypertension of emotions, and had “‘an ingenuity 
in clinging to unhappy ideas.” 

No doubt this is true, and it is true also that struggle, in some form 
or other, is the lot of most who are born into the world. But men 
who have been gifted with exceptional genius are liable to special 
trials and temptations, and those who have received but one talent 
may find some consolation in the truth so touchingly expressed by 
George Eliot, that: 

‘We can only have the highest happiness, such as goes along with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts, and much feeling for 
the rest of the world as well as ourselves ; and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell it from pain 
by its being what we should choose before everything else, because 
our souls see it is good.”’ 
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AN AMERICAN SINGER. 


ADVICE TO AMBITIOUS AMERICAN GIRLS 


says Hope Glenn, in a letter trom London to the /#/er- Ocean, | 
have never for a moment forgotten that my real home lies across 
the Atlantic. HadI ever been tempted to do so the splendid wel 
come which I met with in all parts, when I made my first publi 
appearance in the United States, some five years ago, would be in 
itself a lasting claim on my affection. At it is, I feel encouraged to 
hope that some of my old friends may still remember me well 
enough to be interested in the following slight sketch of my profes 
sional career in England, which I have been asked to write. 
It was a great shock to my people when | first announced my as 
irations toward a professional career, and it was only after a pro 
naabd struggle of a year’s duration that I won the day so far as to 
be allowed to settle in Chicago under the care of the well-known 
teacher, Frederick Root. Encouraged by him I subsequently crossed 
the ocean and studied for a year under Mme. Viardot-Garcia in Paris, 
and then at Milan under Lamperti, where it so happened that I fell 
in with my two compatriots, Miss Van Zandtand Mme. Guilia Valda 
I, too, at that time, aspired to the operatic stage, and on the comple 
tion of my training I accepted an engagement to sing for a season at 
the new opera house in Malta, which was successfully carried out 
But it must be remembered that | was literally alone in Europe, 
without friends or protectors of any sort. I was dismayed at the im 
mense difficulties and dangers which inevitably hamper a young art 
ist on the operatic stage, and, changing my plans, I came to London 
determined to devote myself to oratorio and concert singing 
At this point the real struggle of my life began, and if I dwell upon 
it a little it is only that I feel American girls should know what they 
must be prepared for when they hurry over to Europe in the expecta 
tion of making an easy and rapid fortune. Unless a girl has a bal 
ance at her banker's to draw upon, a professional career is by no 
means all wine and walnuts, as the saying goes, in its earlier stages, 


i spite of the many years of my life which | have spent in Europe, 





even when success awaits one later on. At the moment of my arrival 
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in London my father was ruined by the treachery of a business col- 
league, and I was left with barely the traditional half-crown in my 
pocket. Since that day I have depended on no one but myself. 
Fortunately, besides a voice, I was lucky enough to possess two essen- 
good health and kind friends, and with their help I 
struggled through the first years. My earliest friend in England was 
the great conductor, Sir Julius Benedict, the lamented friend and ad- 
of many musicians. After hearing my voice he strongly 
advised me to persevere in my career if I could count on remittances 
from home, warning me that it took three years to make a reputation 
in England as a concert singer. Almost the next day I heard of my 
father’s misfortune, but I determined, nevertheless, to stick to my 
work 

Another piece of encouragement, which I like to look back upon, 
came to me about that time from America, from our great contralto, 
Annie Louise Carey. She sent me a present and wrote: ‘‘ Come 
home and I'll give you my shoes and my blessing.”’ 

One of the most powerful as well as one of the kindest of my musical 
friends has been-—and indeed still is—Sir Arthur Sullivan. In recent 
times I have often had the pleasure of singing in his great dramatic 
cantata, ‘‘ The Golden Legend,”’ while Sir Arthur himself has con- 
ducted. Another old friend is Sir Charles Halle, who, by means of 
his wonderful orchestra, which he has conducted and managed for 
so many years, has turned Manchester into one of the most musical 
centers of England. Here I have had considerable successes, and I 
am always happy to return there. 

One of my most delightful professional reminiscences is connected 
with the visit of the great Abbe Liszt to this country, a visit which 
unhappily proved to have been beyond his strength. His first recep- 
tion took place at Sydenham at the really palatial residence of Mr. 
Lyttleton, of the great music publishing firm of Novello, and himself 
an enthusiastic lover of music. The large music hall was closely 
thronged with members or the nobility and the leading representa- 
tives of music and art in the kingdom, eager to do honor to the 
revered master; and | shall never forget the thrill of enthusiasm 
which passed through us as the Abbe appeared in the hall, with his 
beautiful, dignified face and flowing white locks. To me had fallen 
the honor of singing one of his own beautiful compositions. ‘‘ Mig- 
non’s Song,’’ and the charming grace with which at its close he 
pressed my hand and expressed his thanks in a few courteous words 
made it easy for me to realize the wonderful fascination which all 
through his life he exercised over the weaker sex. The news of his 
death, only a few weeks later, came with a terrible shock to all who 
had enjoyed the privilege of meeting him during his short visit 
among us. 

Although so far | have spoken principally of oratorio singing, I 
devote myself nearly as much to ballad singing. Indeed, there is 
nothing I enjoy more than singing a good homely ballad. 

I have left for the end all reference to my American tour in 1883, 
which I made in company with Mme. Christine Nilsson. It is need- 
less to say that under the able management of Mr. Abbey we enjoyed 
every luxury that special railway cars and the best hotels could pro- 
vide, and I hope it is needless, too, for me to say what an immense 
joy it was to me to find myself singing once more to a real American 
audience, while the warmth of my reception quite surpassed all my 
expectations. During allthose months I found Mme. Nilsson a most 
pleasant traveling companion. She has always had rather a reputa- 
tion for sternness ; so I should like to give a little instance of her real 
good heartedness which came under my observation. 

One cold day we heard a small child singing in the street under 
the hotel windows. The prima donna immediately sent for her, and 
after talking kindly to her and making her promise to go home and 
take care of her voice she presented the astonished and delighted 
little girl with a sovereign 


tials to success 


viser so 


I have also been for concert tours through England with both 
Albani and Patti, The latter, with all her greatness, still manages to 
retain a charming simplicity and youthfulness of manner which cap- 
tivates all hearts ’ 


When my advice is asked, as it constantly is by young girls who 
are ambitious to shine in the ranks of prime donne, I feel bound 
to warn them against the almost insurmountable difficulties to be en- 
countered by a young artist without relatives near at hand, and no 
balance atthe banker's. At the same time! can never for amoment 
regret that | myself acted contrary to my own theories. Just now, 
above all others, I feel that fortune is smiling upon me, for 
itis only a few months ago that I added one more link to my connec- 
tion with America by my marriage with Mr. Richard Heard, of Bos- 
ton. On that occasion, Sir Arthur Sullivan, in the inevitable absence 
of all my relations, took my father's place before the altar, while my 
friend Mme. Nordica took the leading part in the choral service. 1 
have had many offers of engagement in the United States, and before 
very long we both look forward to crossing the Atlantic together and 
renewing acquaintance with all my old friends, 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XVII. 


{All rights reserved. | 


ROM 1853 to 1855 inclusive the Normal Musical Institute was 
® held in New York city, but every year my convention work, 

and, consequently, my knowledge of what the singers through 
out the country needed, and could do, increased, and every year it 
became more and more apparent that the city was not a good place 
for Normal, not only on account of the heat but the expense. 5So, in 
1855, | decided to give up my city work as soon as it could.be brought 
about, and devote myself wholly to Conventions, Normal and author 
ship. Meanwhile Mr. Mason had come to like New York, and his 
sons, who had prospered greatly, induced him to leave his Boston 
home and settle in the great city. They had some picturesque and 
valuable acres on the mountain side, in Orange, New Jersey, and soon 
the three families built and occupied fine residences there. 

One day, soon after Mr. Mason came to New York to live, I called 
on Dr. Ferris, with whom | had been connected for some years at 
Rutger’s Institute, and who was now Chancellor of the New York 
University, and said to him, ‘‘ Could your Institution confer the de 
gree of Doctor of Music ?”’ “ Certainly.” ‘‘ Well, I think that that title 
has never been conferred upon an American by an American Insti 
tution. S. Parkman Tuckerman, of Boston, is the only American 
Doctor of Music that | know of, and his degree is from an English 
university.”" I then said, ‘‘ you know of Lowell Mason, and what he 
has done for church music and musical instruction in schools and 
among the people of this country “ Yes."’ “ Well, what would you 
think of having your university the first in America to confer the title 
of Doctor of Music, and that that dinstinction should fall upon 
America’s greatest musical educator?" He thought so well of it that 
it was promptly done. 

I said nothing to Mr. Mason about it until it was accomplished. 
When it was, and was announced in one of the morning papers, | 
took a copy and went to his house. He was in his library, and as I 
entered I saluted him with ‘Good morning, Doc/ory Mason,” em- 
phasizing the title. He looked up, evidently wondering a little that 
I should be making a cheap joke of that kind, but immediately re 
sumed his usual manner, and said, ‘I want to show you a tune that 
I have just made for this hymn.” He was very full of that tune. I 
forget now what it was, but I remember that I had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting the idea of the title fully into his mind. I mention 
this as illustrating the, fact, well known to Dr. Mason's friends, that 
he never sought honors or distinctions any more than he did wealth. 
He gave himself wholly to his work, and if other things came they 
must come without any effort on his part. 

Among the early Normals was Wm. C. Van Meter, then a typical 
far-westerner, a preacher, exhorter, singing-master, and I don't know 
what else. Eloquent and magnetic as a speaker in his strange west- 
ern way he created a great interest in the class. He stopped at the 
Astor House the night he arrived, and said that when he got up in the 
morning and saw such crowds going down toward a church that he 
saw a little way off (Trinity) he thought there must be a revival there, 
and he said he did not wait for his breakfast, but hurried down to 
join in the exercises. It took him some time to realize that that 
was the ordinary flow of humanity at the “‘ down town ™ hour. 

Mr. Van Meter was great for engineering musical conventions. 
He made up his mind that my talents were being wasted in New 
York and the East, and that I must go to the South and West to be 
properly appreciated. So he prepared the way, to begin with, in 
Richmond, Va. Let Mr. Van Meter get an audience together and 
there was no resisting him. He could make people laugh or cry at 
will, and paint in more glowing colors whatever he described than 
any man I ever knew. He always induced a large number of people 
to attend conventions, but he made it particularly hard for the con 
ductor to meet the expectations that he raised. 

I went to Richmond first to conduct a convention of Mr. Van 
Meter's getting up, and then some months after to conduct some 
performances of the “‘ Flower Queen.’ On this latter occasion my 
home was the hospitable mansion of the father of ‘‘ Marion Harland.” 


[She was then a young lady, writing her second book, her first, 


‘ Alone,” having been a great success, making her famous at a 
bound. The Rev. Dr. Terhune, whose wife she now is, then a young 
man, was also a guest in that charming home. At the close of ‘‘ The 
Flower Queen” class I was presented with my first gold-headed cane. 
In after years I had good reason to believe the donors would have 
been glad to break it over the head of the man who wrote war songs 
for the northern army. I hope and think that feeling has now en- 
tirely passed away. On both sides we did what we thought was 
right. 

Speaking of Richmond reminds me that I conducted two con- 
ventions in Washington, not far from that time, one alone, and one 
assisted by Mr. Bradbury. I mention them because the second one 
was in the Smithsonian Institute when Prof. Henry was at its head. 
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lt was an effort to secure a more general attendance than such | venient town hall; but a further account of this important era in the 
gatherings usually have, and was located at Washington to be near | history of the Normal Musical Institute must be deferred to next 


the southern states. | remember well the hearty welcome that Prof. 
Henry gave us, and the kind interest he took in the exercises 
Nothing in the nature of popular education appealed to him in vain. 
He was a man of whom the nation is justly proud. 


Under Mr. Van Meter’s management | conducted two conventions 
in Quincy, Ills., and held a sort of short Normal in Jacksonville. A | 


part of the program of this manager seemed always to be a present 
for the conductor at the close of the session. A silver cup, ora cane, or 
something for the table, always appeared at the closing concert, and 
I used to get Mr. Van Meter to help me return thanks, which he al- 
ways did in the most eloquent manner. This remarkable man 
worked afterward, for some years, in and for the Five Points mission 
in New York, and was for a still greater number of years in evangel- 
istic labors in Rome, Italy. 

It was hard to leave the work and the friends in New York. The 
work had been pleasant and the friends most kind and generous 
Not a year of the ten that 1 had been there did the ‘‘ commence- 
ments " fail to bring some token of remembrance, often costly, al- 
ways useful, from schools or church. The last, and most valuable, 
was a solid silver tea-set to my wife when we left Mercer Street Church. 
We have all these gifts now, excepting some volumes of rare old 
English music, one of the annual presents from Rutger's. They 
were in my working room at the store at the time of the great fire, 
and shared the fate of my diary. Thinking of the presents, a beau- 
tiful silver cup reminds me of a class | had in those days at the 
* Brick Church” in Orange, New Jersey. I mention it because I think 
it will interest some of the many hundreds who now go daily to New 
York from there, to know that then three persons constituted the 
daily quota from that station. 

As soon as I decided to leave New York I said to my old friends 
m North Reading, ‘‘if you will prepare a suitable place for us, | will 
have the Normal Musical Institute here next summer."' They called 
a town meeting, at which was explained that the school would prob- 
ably bring a hundred strangers there for three months, which would 
mean to the town some money and a good deal of music. Both 
ideas were well received and prompt action was taken. The build- 
ing that was prepared for us is worth telling about 

When I was a boy there stood in the center of the village one of 


the old colonial ‘‘ meeting houses."’ Its pews were square, its pulpit | 


twelve or more feet high, with a *‘ sounding board " like a huge bell 
hanging above it, under which the minister stood. When at last 
the old building became too dilapidated for further use it was de- 
cided to tear it down and replace it with a modern structure. In the 
olden times all had worshiped there together with no dissensions, 
but, gradually, differences of opinion had arisen, and had been 
maintained as usual in such cases with a good deal of rancor. The 
“orthodox,”’ as they were called, although not the most numerous, had 
the most money, and were the most willing to spend it for church 
purposes, so they had minister and service pretty much their 
own way. This did not tend to conciliate the other side, among whom 
were quite a number of Universalists, and who, in consequence, did 
not go much to “ meeting.” 

Stull they went on and put up the new building, nominally all to- 
gether as a society, but it was really by the energy, and mostly by the 
money, of the first named party that it was accomplished. When the 
new- edifice was completed, and a minister settled, the Universal- 
ists asked permission to have service there occasionally on Sunday 
afternoons. I don't think it was bigotry, so much as conscience 
that led the orthodox party to refuse this request, but it was refused. 
Then the opposing elements got together and said, ‘this building 
belongs to the society,and a majority of the society can say what 
kind of preaching shall be in it."" They probably would not have 
ignored the fact that they did very little toward building it if they 
had been kindly treated, but, as it was, they called a meeting of the 
society and managed to have a majority there to vote that a Univer- 
salist minister should occupy the new pulpit all the time. 

I was but a boy then, but | remember how sad my old grandfather, 
one of the deacons of the church, looked the next day. However, 
he went immediately to work to get the names of those who would 
form a new society, specifically ‘ orthodox,"’ and build a new church. 


This was speedily done, but, as was foreseen, the Universalists, and | 


those who sympathized with them but did not care much about 
“ going to meeting," could not, or would not support a minister, and 
carry on Sunday services. So, in a short time, all such efforts were 


abandoned, and the building was useless for years, excepting for an | 


occasional public gathering. 

When, therefore, my proposition came, all differences ceased. 
Music and some general advantage to the town were grounds for a 
general amnesty, and it was voted unanimously to give up the build- 
ing to the town, and then the town voted to prepare it for our use. 
This they found would make it just what was wanted for a con- 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 
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From Our Regular Correspondent 

| LONDON, February 5, 18q 

HE musical season, save as to a short break at Easter, will extend 

DS to mid-July. It now seems likely that there will once more be two 
Italian opera companies competing with each other respectively 

at Covent Garden and Her Majesty's 





BERLIOZ S *“‘ ROMEO AND JULIET. 


At Sir Charles Halle’s concert, given with the Manchester band on 
January 24th, the chief items of the program were Spohr's ‘‘ Dramati: 
Concerto, played in the most finished manner by Lady Halle, and 
the instrumental portions of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet'’ Sym 
phony. There is no better conductor of Berlioz’s music now before 
the public than Sir Charles Halle, and although the famous “ Scene 
d'Amour” went rather tamely, the spirit which the veteran conductor 
infused into the fete music, in the scene in which Romeo outside Cap 
ulet’s house listens to the ball going on within, and into the Queen 
Mab scherzo was undeniable. One of these days perhaps the whole 
work will be revived in London. The effect of these fugitive ex 
tracts from a composition which is unfamiliar to a large majority of 
London music lovers leaves a good deal to be desired. 

In the original, Berlioz's ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ opens with an or 
chestral introduction descriptive of the tumult and the interference 
of the prince, followed by the prologue, in which a semi-chorus nar 
rates the feud existing between the Montagues, and the Capulets, and 
the love which Romeo bears for Juliet. This is interrupted by a song 
descriptive of the happiness of the lovers under the blue sky of Italy, 
and Mercutio'’s song with male chorus, which represents the Queen 
Mab speech of Shakespeare. Then in the original follows the or 
chestral piece which opened Sir Charles Halle’s selection. The 
brief scene in which the Capulets, returning to their houses, sing 
| snatches from the fete music, is followed in French by the ‘‘ Scene 
| d'Amour" and the scherzo, with which, in accordance with the prece 
| dent laid down by Berlioz himself at the New Philharmonic Concert 





}in 1852, Sir Charles Halle closed his selections. In the orignal it is 
followed by a choral and orchestral movement, and the scene of 
Romeo at the tomb of the Capulets and the awakening of Juliet, the 
whole closing with a finale consisting of a double chorus sung at the 
cemetery, a solo for Friar Lawrence, in which the priest urges upon 
the contending families the necessity for reconciliation, and finally 
a treble chorus with another solo for the priest, in which the oath of 
reconciliation is administered. 
PRAEGER S “SYMPHONIC POEM IN F. 

At the fifth London Symphony Concert, on the 23d ult., an excel 
lent program included Schubert's unfinished Symphony in B minor 
Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt" suite, a couple of orchestral pieces by Wagner 
and Dr. Ferdinand Praeger’s ‘“‘Symphonic Poem” in F. Dr. Prae 
ger's poem proved to be indentical with his Fantasia in F, which was 
| produced at the Crystal Palace in November, 1886 
NORWICH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAI 





rhe sketch program for the Norwich Festival in the autumn has 
now been issued. The committee have exercised a wise choice in 
accepting “‘ Judas Maccabaeus,”’ the more especially as the attendance 
at the performances of the ‘* Messiah "’ has forsome years past fallen 
off in Norwich as well as elsewhere. ‘‘ Judas Maccabzus " will open 
the festival on the evening of October 14th. Dr. Hubert Parry's new 
cantata will be given on the 15th, followed by Rossini's “ Stabat 
Mater.”” Forthe morning of the 16th Sullivan's “ Martyr of Antioch 
and Spohr's “ Last Judgment’ are fixed, and on the evening of the 
| same day Mr. Hamish McCunn’s new cantata, based on James Hogg’ 
|**Queen Hynde of Caledon,”’ will be produced. “ Elijah" will be 
| given on the morning of Friday, the t7th, and the festival will close 
on the Friday evening with a miscellaneous selection, in the course 
of which the second act of Wagner's ‘‘Flying Dutchman”’ will be 
| performed. Miscellaneous programs will thus be given on three out 


| of the four evenings of the festival 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
| The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society has been issued. In 
the course of a series of highly interesting programs we are prom 
|ised a new symphony by Dvorak, a suite by Moszkowski, a selection 
| from Benoit's “‘ Charlotte Corday," Signor Mancinelli's “* Venetian ” 
| Suite, Sullivan's ‘‘ Macbeth”’ Overture, Mackenzie's ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night " Overture and violin suite, ‘ Pibroch,”’ played by M. Ondricek 
| M. Widor’s new pianoforte fantasia to be played by M. Philipp, an 
\orchestral work by Mr. Frederick Cliffe, and a vocal duet by M: 
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Goring Thomas, all conducted by the composers. M. Sapellnikoff 
and M, Ysaye will re-appear, Signor Buonamici will make his debut 
in Beethaven’s E-flat Pianoforte Concerto, and Mr. Borwick, a pupil 
of Madame Schumann, will make his first appearance in Schumann's 
Concerto. 

POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the Popular Concerts, Madame Geisler Schubert and Mr. Stav- | 


enhagen, besides Sir Charles Halle, Miss Fanny Davies, and Mlle. 
Janotha, have been the chief pianists. 
It is curious that until last month not a single specimen of the music 


of the Abbe Franz Liszt had been heard at the Popular Concerts. | 
For what reason it had so been boycotted, or whether the neglect was | 


due to accident or design, it is not quite clear. But, at any rate, 
owing to the engagement of Mr. Stavenhagen, the most gifted of the 


recent pupils of Liszt, the music of his teacher could no longer be | 
The work selected was the twelfth of the ‘‘ Hungarian | 


left unheard. 
Rhapsodies,”’ which is already familiar not only in its original guise 
as a pianoforte solo, but also as arranged for pianoforte and violin by 
Dr. Joachim and as an orchestral piece. Indeed, in the last-named 
form it has long been one of the most popular items of the programs 
of the Richter Concerts. Although not, perhaps, the best specimen 
that could have been chosen to introduce the Popular Concert audi- 
ences to Liszt's music, the rhapsody was played with infinite spirit by 
Mr. Stavenhagen, who for an encore performed Liszt's transcription 
of one of Paganini's studies. On this occasion Mr. Norman Salmond, 
a baritone, who, although his voice is not very powerful, is an admi- 
rable vocalist, made a successful debut. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The veteran Mr. Henry Leslie, the founder in 1855 of the famous 
Henry Leslie Choir, which was finally disbanded in 1887, announces 
his retirement from the musical profession. Mr. Leslie's celebrity is 
largely bound up with his choir, who for so many years were the princi 
pal exponents in the metropolis of English and other madrigals, 
glees, and part-songs, and who appeared also with success in Paris. 
Mr. Leslie himself is a man of large wealth, partly derived from a 
fortune inherited from his wife, and he has for some time past resided 
on his estate near Oswestry, where he is a justice of the peace. 

A committee has been formed for the purpose of holding in Lon- 
don an exhibition of military band instruments of all ages, intended, 
as far as possible, to show their history and development. The com- 
mittee have decided to manage the whole business on their own ac- 
count, printing a special catalogue, and taking every care, by insur- 
ance and otherwise, of the instruments entrusted to their charge. 
They have sought the co-operation of the managers of various 
museums and conservatoriums and of amateurs of all kinds to make 
the exhibition as far as possible complete. 

The appointment of Signor Bevignani as conductor of the Royal 
Italian Opera, in place of Signor Mancinelli, appears to have met 
with general and unanimous approval. The return of Bevignani to 
the post which he held for eighteen years, from 1870 to 1887, has 
therefore been hailed with satisfaction by all friends of the Royal 
Italian Opera. To Bevignani Mr. Harris will probably entrust the 
direction of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,”’ which it is now practically settled 
shall be the principal Wagnerian novelty of the forthcoming season. 
Signor Arditi will likewise be one of the conductors. 

Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul’’ was given on St. Paul’s Day at the 
metropolitan cathedral as part of the Church Service. Sir John 
Stainer, in the absence of Dr. Martin, kindly conducted. A new 
“‘Magnificat'’ and ‘‘Nunc Dimittis,’’ somewhat elaborate in form, 
though an admirable specimen of musicianship, was produced from 
the pen of Mr. G. J. Bennett. 

On the 8th ult. Dr. Von Bulow attained the age of sixty. The sub- 
scribers to the Hamburg concerts presented him with a purse of 500/., 
and Brahms sent him for a birthday present the manuscript score of 
his Third Symphony 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music are about to start a 
newspaper of their own. 
rr 


THE STORY OF JUDAS MACCABZAUS. 


BY HANDEL. 


SET TO MUSIC 
iIS great leader of the Jewish armies belongs to the period of 
history which intervenes between the Old and New Testament. 
After the death of Nehemiah, Judea ceased to form a distinct 
sovernment, and was regarded as a province of Syria. In the year 
175 B. C., Antiochus Epiphanes succeeded to the throne, and, like 
others who had preceded him, was relentless in persecuting the Jews. 

The standard of revolt was now raised by the Jews under the 
leadership of the Asamoneans, Mattathias and his five sons, John, 


iy 
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Simon, Judas, Eleazer and Jonathan, generally known as “ The 
Maccabees.” 

In the midst of successful resistance to persecution, death ended 
| the career of the heroic Mattathias. Following the dying advice of 
| their father, the judicious Simon became their counsellor, and the 
| valiant Judas their military leader. 

The name of Maccabees, by which they were known, is said to be 
derived from a cabalistic word formed out of M. C. B. J., the initial 
letters of the words Mi Chamoka Baalim Jehova—*" Who is like unto 
Thee among the Gods, O Jehovah!” which Judas bore upon his 
standard. 

Judas displayed extraordinary talents as a commander, and may 
| be considered one of the most heroic leaders that the Jewish nation 
| ever produced. 

With a force not exceeding 6,000 he took the field against the 
disciplined armies of Antiochus, and, notwithstanding their superior 
numbers and the high reputation of their commanders, he successfully 
defeated them all. 

After defeating Apollonius he marched against the distinguished 
general Seron, who had taken the field with a powerful army, and 
although the forces of Judas were greatly alarmed at the sight of such 
vastly superior numbers, the heroic example of their gallant leader 
so inspired their courage that they gained a complete victory. Five 
large armies were successively sent against the valiant Maccabees 
| within a single year, but each was signally defeated. The last of 
| these battles was with Lysias, regent of Syria, whose army consisted 
| of 60,000 choice infantry and 6,000 cavalry. To meet them, Judas 

had but 10,000 men, but with unshaken confidence in the Almighty 
God, he met them at Bethsura, near Jerusalem, and assailed them 
| with such vigor that 5,000 Syrians were slain on the field, and the rest 
| completely routed. These triumphs occurred in the year 165 B. C. 

| Later on, another army of 100,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 32 war 
elephants, and 300 scythed chariots, under command of Lysias, was 








| defeated in the night-time. 
Perhaps the most signal victory was the destruction of the well 
trained army of Nicanor, where not one of the 35,000 men was left 
alive to report the tidings of the disaster to Antioch. 
| Soon after this the valiant Judas fell in a desperate conflict with 
| Bacchides and Alcimus, who had been sent to avenge the destruction 
|of Nicanor and his army. His body was deposited in the family 
sepulchre at Modin, by his brothers, Simon and Jonathan, and all 
| Israel mourned for him many days, crying: ‘ How is the valiant 
fallen, that delivered Israel.” 
ee ai. 
LORD COLERIDGE ON MOSIC. 
CONFESS to be a thorough Tory in music. I think that the old 
traditions and the old classical models of music are things that we 
should teach people. If they like, after they have learnt them, as 
some profane man said, ‘‘ Learn how to write fugue, and when you 
have learnt to write it, don't."’ (Laughter.) That may be all very well 
if persons choose to disregard the old masters, but let them have be- 
fore them the great ar-cient models. I can as little understand music 
which is put before us in the present day, some of it, as I can under- 
stand Hebrew or Sanscrit. (Laughter.) Music is, to my mind, the 
clothing and the adorning of melody in the magnificent, complicated 
harmonies of created sound, and I can as easily understand music 
without melody as I can understand poetry without prosody or metre, 
or prose compositions without grammar. I do not know whether any 
of you have come across —if you have not, permit me to say it is to 
your loss that you have not—the er of a very great and 
remarkable person—a man who rose above the feelings of party, and 
who was in my day immensely respected by both parties in the 
House of Commons—I mean John Stuart Mill, who was a great 
 aieeerhee, a great political economist, and a man remarkable in 
every way. And, among other things that I did not know existed, 
though I have the honor of knowing a little about him, I learnt on 
reading his autobiography that he was extremely fond of music, 
wrote music himself, and he describes that at one period of his life it 
was a serions trouble to him, and it made him unhappy, to think that 
the combinations of sound being mathematical, and, in the strict rules 
of science, not absolutely inexhaustible—though practically they 
may be considered or thought to be inexhaustible—therefore the 
time would come when all possible combinations of sound-making 
melodies would be exhausted, and therefore there would be no more 
tunes to be composed, and this gave that great man discomfort. I 
| think if he had lived a little longer he would have been very much 
consoled, because he would have found some of the very greatest 
men, as I have heard said of one of the greatest sculptors, who used 
to make as little likeness in his work as he possibly could. He did 
a great many things and people liked them. People found them- 
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Selves Roman heroes, who were not at all like Roman heroes, but 
they were not the less pleased at that, and the sculptor is declared to 
have said, that the great thing in sculpture was to do with as little | 
likeness as possible. (Laughter.) I can not help thinking that some 
of our great composers in the present day have acted in their art as 

this great artist acted in his, and do with as | ttle melody as they pos- 

sibly could from the beginning to the end. When they do come to 

melody, no doubt, surrounded as it is, with magnificent blazes of 

harmony, it is infinitely refreshing, and you will find many persons 

admiring just as I suppose when you come to fountains in the desert | 
—which, if they were in Devonshire, you wouldn't think much of—| 
(laughter)—when you come to them after miles and miles of sand, 
and you see a little bit of green grass, a tree, and a drop of water, you | 
would think there was never such a magnificent and refreshing spot. 
So I can not help thinking that the melodies with which these modern | 
works are interspersed are far more beautiful for the waste with 
which they are surrounded. I have no doubt it is harmony, but it is 
wanting in that which to my mind ought to be the backbone and 
body of a great work, and not merely embroidery upon it. I am| 
afraid this is rank heresy—(laughter)—but this must be taken to be | 
the melancholy outcome of an ill-spent life, as far as music is con- | 
cerned, and I have been so badly brought up and I am got so old that 

I can not appreciate or assimilate these new things, but | hope that in | 
this and in other Societies the melody, the endless, exquisite melody | 
of Mozart, the divine simplicity and ever-springing freshness of 
Haydn, the magnificent and glorious combinations in which Beetho- 
ven clothed real melody—because it is a great mistake to suppose 
that Beethoven was not melodious—these great things will always 
be presented to members of this Society as things that they should | 
admire, and, if they possibly can, imitate. 


EE A 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE CONCERT BUSINESS ? 


HE gap between what the intelligent public want and what the 
@ musicians give them is getting wider every day. 

There used to be a time when folk-songs, ballads, part-sing 
ing, choruses of mixed voices, and quartets were as thick as spar- 
rows in June. Concerts went on somewhere allthe time. Steinway, 
Chickering, Irving Hall and half a score of smaller halls ministered 
all through the year to the populace with healthy ears. 


What has become of the concert business? Steinway or Chicker 


|ing would laugh you to scorn if you proposed to give a popular con 
|cert. What has become of the balladsingers? Where is the Parepa 


Rosa who rallied the millions with her cornet voice, and then sang 
them into ecstasy with ‘‘ Five o’Clock in the Morning?’’ What has 
become of Clara Louisa Kellogg who made a “ Still small voice” 
a sort of popular conscience? Go down one step further: what has 
become of all the quartet companies and glee clubs? Where are 
the Hutchinsons, the Alleghanians? Another step: what has become 


| of the Old Folks’ concerts? Still another step: where are the min 


strels ? 

Now, nothing is easier and cheaper than to toss up the nose and 
speak disparagingly of these types of entertainment. 

But one must not forget that the types of songs they gave us are 
imperishable, and belong to the people. The lowest form in these 


|}examples I have furnished was negro minstrelsy. It was not only 


the most popular form of melody ever presented to the public in its 
best estate, but it was the only folk-song America possessed, and its 
simplest ditties have outlived every change of taste and « aprice of 


| fashion, and got into the organ-lofts, the parlors and the repertories 


of the prima donnas 
Old folks’ concerts were an excuse for fairly good choir singing 


|and costumes. But the millions flocked to hear part-singing with 


THE MUSICIAN’S TEMPERAMENT. 


& HE average musician has a peculiar temperament, that is, the 
als musician who hears music floating on our gentle zephyrs dur- 
ing all his hours of wakefulness, and inhales and exhales music 

till the air is thick with Wagner motifs. Not, of course, the gentle- 
man-musician who, by some peculiar trick of nature or circumstance, 
has cast his lot with the tribes of key-board wrestlers and fiddlers, | 
and has submitted to the inevitable with that charm and grace which | 
is peculiarly his own. No, not he, /e is of an equable disposition | 
and temperament calculated to arouse the envy of a September fly. 
It is the musician who earns his living by playing and teaching, and | 
loves to earn it in no other way except, perhaps, by talking of and 
listeningto music. It is he who, asa general rule, has a temperament 
with flutings of inconsistency and excitability numerous and varied | 
enough to run a good paying business with in times of peace and | 
oppressive tranquillity. Yet he is a man possessed of certain traits 
and qualities which many professional men in other branches might 
yearn for till their beards had reached the terminus of earthly growth 
and yet not possess them. He has good-nature in great abun- | 
dance—far more than is discovered by the careless observer. In fact, 
he could declare great dividends of this good-nature every month 
and yet retain a sufficient degree to sweeten a sour apple. When his 
purse, by some strange combination of circumstances, fattens to the 
thickness of an eighth of an inch, he not only prescribes for it a 
course of diet which never fails of one result, but he teels that others, ; 
less fortunate, must share with him those little pleasures which Ae can 
provide for under such a pressure of affluence 

Who so happy, so miserable, so excitable, so calm, so liberal, so | 
unjust, so quick, so impractical, as the musician? A “ wienerwurst"’ | 
and some perforated cheese, washed down with something good, after 
a concert, have the power to mutilate the envy or ill humor of a day | 
till good-nature and beneficence alone are visible, and his tempest- 
torn musician's life is serene and fragrant with flowers. That mean 
trick by which Signor Moderato hoped to deprive him of a young | 
lady pupil, by telling the young lady's parents that he, Monsieur | 
Robusto, had a voice like the butt end of a bayonet, this and much | 
more are forgotten, and it is well for him that he does forget, for the | 
next day records a list of annoyances and displeasures which, to 
arrange in their order, would tax the ability of a shipping clerk. 

You who have not looked into a musician's life would find a rhap- | 
sody of ills and joys of no ordinary depth or number. If you carry | 
with you a compass, you will discover, also, that not only is music, 
his art, dear to him, but a sensitive mental organization has caused 
him, for many a midnight hour, to hover over a book he loves, to pore 
over some philosophical work, endeavoring to grasp the spirit and 
underlying thought of its author, so that he may carry with him into 
society a something more than a mind well-stored with the science of | 
an immaterial art.—.usica/ Art Journal. 


fresh voices, and to welcome the “ penny royals"’ of their fathers 

Since those days part-singing has gone by the board, save where a 
shrewd theatrical manager, like Denman Thompson or Harrigan, 
or a clever playwright, like Hoyt, utilized it. It passed over into the 
tawdriness and Frenchiness of opera bouffe. But it is undeniable 
that whenever and wherever it was capably used it instantly caught 
the popular ear. Harrigan owes no small part of his success to 
Braham’'s music. And Braham's music, let me observe, follows the 
metier of Stephen Foster. It was the folk-song business, and the 
melodies caught the fancy and swept over the town like the summer 
zephyrs. 

There has never been a day when good, unpretentious part-sing- 
ing of good ballads would not wake up an assemblage, and there 
never was a day when a Saxon audience would not rather have the 
**Old Oaken Bucket,” or the ‘‘Old Arm Chair"’ than the “Sabre of 
My Father"’ or ‘“‘ Un Mari Sage.”’ 

Something has driven popular forms of music from the concert 
room, and it is lurking in theatrical corners. 

What has become of the folk-songs, the chorals, the ballads of our 
people? Where are the simple melodies which, in their efficacy 
swept over all hearts and in their associations made us all kin? Why 
does Patti cling to ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ conscious that it will start 
the echoes when neither Gounod nor Rossini will do it ? 

What do you suppose Wagner would have said to “ The Swanee 
River"’? 

Does it ever occur to you that music in its elemental and world 
wide sense belongs to the people? That it is something that ought 
to be poured out like water or disseminated like air, and not fenced 
off fora few? Does it ever occur to you that there is no such thing 
as development or advancement in music by the public ex« ept 
through their ears, and by leading them on along the lines of choice 
and feeling ? 

Just at this moment we are under a heavy and depressing cloud of 


|musical snobbery. The great mass of people have been taught that 
| the things they instinctively like are vulgar and cheap, and they stay 


away from what they want in order to prove that they have good 
taste. 

This hypocrisy is worse than musical ignorance. And the com 
munity reeks with it.—From Nym Crinkle 


HEBREW music was probably founded on that of the Egyptians 
Their singers were divided into bodies under leaders and sang re- 


|sponsively. They had many stringed and wind instruments as had 


the Egyptians. But no ancient nation knew aught of harmony 
Greek music was a sonorous declamation sustained by the lyre and 
some pleasant notes from the flute and pandeau pipes. The lyre 
possessed few strings and only played the notes of the voice. Roman 
music was but an echo of the Greek 
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THE removal of Dr. Karl Merz to the other 
world is a great loss to the cause of good music 
His 


high and noble motives, and his life was a 


in America convictions were based on 


practical exemplification of them, A brief 
sketch of his life will be found in another col- 


umn. 


Muslc at 


does not seem to have the soothing and refin- 


the Metropolitan Opera House 
ing effects so often claimed for it. Our reports 
from New York complain regularly of the loud 
talk and the Want of 


consideration for others seems to be a marked 


rudeness of ** boxes.”’ 
characteristic of the class of people who occupy 


these prominent places. 


‘*THE GONDOLIERS”’ is a success after all" 
The crowded houses which await each per- 
formance in New York and Chicago, and the 
numerous companies organizing to go on the 
road with it, is a better proof of its merits than 
the prejudiced criticisms of those who see 
nothing good in any music not written by 
Liszt or Wagner. 


CHOIR leaders and singers throughout the 
country continue to send us pleasant letters 
concerning the Vis!tToR and its music for 
The best test of the earnestness of the 
that 


* . . 
all contained renewals of the choir subscrip- 


choirs. 


writers.is found in the fact these letters 


tions. One writes: ‘‘I think it just the thing 


for choirs.”” Another: ‘It is a welcome 


guest, and we are all well pleased with it.” 


By way of our London correspondent we 
get the suggestion that Chicago people must 


have queer taste in musical matters if it be 


true that, as an encore to the ‘‘ mad music”’ in 
Donizetti’s Opera, they insisted upon Madame 


’ 


Patti’s singing ‘* Home, Sweet Home,’ 








anomalous spectacle of a demented heroine 
warbling ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” directly after 
she has murdered her husband is perfectly 
delicious, 


ANOTHER supposed historical fact has gone 
glimmering. A writer in looking up the life 
and times of Nero, suggests that there is just 
as little doubt (a popular phrase to the contrary 
notwithstanding) that Nero did not fiddle ‘* for 
the dancing of the flames that consumed Rone 
nineteen hundred years ago.”” Nero was a 
singer with a baritone voice, a little weak and 
hoarse (‘*Quamquam exiguae vocis et fuscae”’ 
is Suetonius’s remark on this point), and he 
played the kithara, hydraulic organ, choric 
flute and bagpipes, but he was not a fiddler 
for the very sufficient reason that neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans possessed an instru- 
ment of the viol family. It is well to preserve 


the verities of history even in persiflage. 


WE desire to call the attention of those in- 
terested in getting up social entertainments of 
a musical and literary character to a use which 
may be made of the new set of national airs 
entitled ‘* My Trip Around the World.”’ The 
set consists of forty numbers, representing as 
many different countries, giving the principal 
national airs of each, It is suggested that with 
appropriate sketches or readings in connection 
with each number and nation, that a useful 
and interesting evening’s entertainment might 
be secured, As the music is all arranged in 
the popular grade as to difficulty, it will re- 
quire but little special preparation. A teacher 


could divide the playing among a class of 
pupils, and thus bring in the enthusiasm of 


numbers, It is worth thinking about, anyway. 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, whose brilliant career is 
about drawing to a close, has always opposed 
the encore fiend. Ina late Graphic he says of 
this rapacious nuisance : 

** Your encore-monger, he says, cares nothing 
about symmetry, or balance, or cohesiveness, 
whether the occasion be the lyric stage, the 
oratorio performance, the benefit and ordinary 
concert, or (that most dearly loved, desirable 
of all) the ballad concert. He wants to hear 
more than he has bargained for, and if his de- 
mand is not yielded t~ he will hoot, and bray, 
and hiss when an attempt is made to perform 
the next piece, as if he belonged to the long- 
eared quadrupeds or feathered biped tribe. And 
so we occasionally have what the newspapers 
term ‘a scene,’ an exhibition of ‘arryism,’ that 
disgraces our boasted civilization.” 


MADAME PESCHKA LEUTNER, who visited 
America and sang at the time of the Great 
Peace Jubilee in Boston, died at Weisbaden, 
January 13th. Madame Winna Peschka Leutner 
was born at Vienna, on October 25th, 1839. 
She studied under Proch, author of the famous 
variations which Madame Patti so frequently 
sings, and she made her debut at Breslau as 
Agathe, in ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” in 1856. In 1861 
she was married to Dr, Peschka, and two years 


| afterwards she made her first appearance in 


Vienna, There the defects of her vocal style 


The | were noticed, and the lady placed herself for 


finishing lessons in singing under Madame 
Bockholtz 


from 1868 she was one of the prima donnas of 


Falconi, For nine years onwards 


the Leipzig Opera-house, where she attained a 
considerable reputation. 


A NEW use of the phonograph is announced 
in a late American Musician as follows : 


Can a man sing at his own funeral ? 

The question has been answered in the 
affirmative by Capt. Frank Cunningham, col- 
lector of taxes, in Richmond, Va. 

Capt. Cunningham is a great singer at fu- 
nerals. He has sung at 385 funerals during 
the last two years. He often sings at two 
funerals a day. He has now determined to 
sing at his own funeral. 

He will accomplish this by the aid of the 
phonograph, into which he will sing the songs 
he wishes to be heard at his own funeral. 

When his time comes the phonograph is to 
be taken to the church and his songs delivered 
just the same, 

He thinks he will choose 
Soul” and ‘* Good Night.” 


** Home of the 


MARION HARLAND, the well-known author- 
ess, has taken up the work of restoring the 
ruined monument marking the birthplace of 
Mary, the mother of Washington, and has in- 
vited the VistTor to make known her inten- 
tions. The object is certainly a worthy one, 
and Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) should 
have the support of all patriotic citizens, 

One hundred years ago the mother of Wash- 
ington, was interred in private grounds near 
In 1833 the corner- 
stone of an imposing memorial was laid by 
President Andrew Jackson. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


A patriotic citi- 
zen of New York assumed the pious task, sin- 
gle-handed, but meeting with financial dis- 
aster, was compelled to abandon it. 

Marien Harland says truly—in her appeal 
to the mothers and daughters of America to 
erect a fitting monument to her who gave Our 
Country a Father—that ** the sun shines upon 
no sadder ruin in the length and breadth of 
our land, than this unfinished structure.” 


WE believe it to be quite generally agreed 
upon in America to do away with two methods 
of fingering, and that the one most preferable 
to retain is the so-called foreign fingering, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5- Our publishers use no other. The 
question has just come up before the English 
Mr. W. H. 
Cummings easily carried the Congress with him 
in denouncing the plan in use now only in Eng- 
land, of marking the thumb with a cross, He 
pointed out that the plan numbering the thumb 
with the rest of the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which 
is general throughout the Continent and else- 
where, was in reality the old English system, a 
return to which he most earnestly advocated. It 
appears, indeed, that Messrs, Novello, who are 
among the largest publishers of classical music 
in London, have already adopted this plan, 
Mr. C. E. Stevens, treasurer to the Philhar- 
monic Society, provoked considerable amuse- 
ment when, in the course of the discussion an 
piano-forte fingering, he referred to the finger 
upon which a lady wore her wedding ring. 


musicians in conference at Bristol. 












Amidst much merriment he pointed to the 
wrong finger, and was playfully rebuked by 
Mr. Cummings for venturing, as a bachelor, to 
talk upon a subject of which he could possibly 


have no knowledge. 


Karl Merz. 


This talented, genial, whole-souled man and 
musician has passed on into the activities of 


the other world. After a short but severe ill- 


ness of pneumonic nature he died January 3oth, 
at his home at Wooster, O. 

Karl Merz was a clean, straight man, kindly 
of disposition and lovely in character, with a 
high ideal of the scope and aim of his profes- 


sion. The following sketch of him is from the 


journal of the College in which he was so long 


an honored instructor. 

Karl Merz was born in Bensheim, Germany, 
September 10, 1836. His father having been 
a public school teacher and accomplished musi- 
cian, the young Merz had not only the advan- 
tage of inherited musical talent but of a 
thorough literary education as well as an 
efficient musical training. the able 
instruction of his father he received lessons 
from F. J. Kunkel, a musician of considerable 
reputation. After his graduation in 1852 he 
was appointed a government teacher in a little 
town near Bingen-on-the-Rhine, but already he 
had cast his eye upon the land of wider oppor- 


Besides 


tunities and more unrestricted possibilities 
of advancement and distinction. At this 
time a gentleman from Philadelphia was 


visiting his home, and at his suggestion Karl 
Merz bade adieu to his Vaterland and sailed 
for America. He located in Philadelphia, 
where he was engaged as an organist in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. A’ year later he 
removed to Lancaster, Pa., where he was en 
gaged as a teacher in a young ladies’ seminary, 
and played the organ in the college church. 
In the comparative retirement of this life he 
devoted his hours to study and to musical 
composition, 

Subsequently he was engaged in Salem, 
Roanoke county, Va., and in Hollin’s Insti- 
tute, Botetourt Springs, Va. While on a vaca- 
tion north the war broke out, and Mr. Merz 
was not only subjected to personal loss but 
was forced to make another removal, He now 
accepted a position as teacher of music in the 
Oxford Female Seminary, at Oxford, O., where 
he remained for twenty-two years. When this 
institution closed in 1882 his services were se- 
eured by the University of Wooster, where he 
remained asdirector unti! the time of his death, 

Although his life was given to the arduous 
work of a college professor, the musical world 
has long known him through his compositi1ns 
and musica! writings. 

As a writer he first made a reputation 
through his ‘* Musical Hints for the Million,” 
first published in Brainard’s Musical World, 
commencing in April, 1868. He continued to 
contribute to the Musical World until 1871, 
when he was made associate editor, and since 
September, 1873, has been editor-in-chief. He 
also became widely known as a lecturer on 
musical subjects, and his platform work became 
admired in the most critical musical circles, 

The editor and publishers of the Visiror ex- 
tend their heartfelt sympathy to the wife and 
children of the good musician in their bereave- 
ment. 

Doubtless there was some more important 
work for him to do whence he has gone, else 
his life of usefulness here would not have ended 
so abruptly, and while seemingly in the full 


vigor of noble manhood. 
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Plain Speaking About Singing. 


An eminent divine once told his congrega- 
tion, as they sang the words, ‘‘ Oh, for a thou 


’ that they must be play- 


sand tongues to sing, 
ing the hypocrite, for if they desired what they 
caid, they would fit themselves to sing accepta- 
bly, and not make such intolerable discordance. 

Plain speaking, indeed, but doubtless quite 
singing 
suitable preparation is bad enough, but such 


necessary. Any concerted without 
singing in its worst possible form is congrega- 
tional singing. And this is supposed to be an 
act of worship! 

Perhaps the good people excuse themselves 


for 
thought that the Lord looks into the heart and 


want of care in church singing by the 
judges by that, and is not minded to note the 
mere sound or rhythm of the music as it comes 
from the lips. 

But God gave the voice, and has given it 
great possibilities of sweetness and harmony. 
If these possibilities are not taken advantage 
of, what is the difference between this sort of 
neglect and the hiding of the talent in a napkin 
which the Savior condemned ? 

The congregation will not put up with a 
preacher who does not prepare himself for the 


service. Is the congregation less excusable 


It is nevertheless a fact that it is almost an 
impossibility to get a congregation to give one 
evening a week, or a month, or any at all, to 
the practice of the music used in the service. 
The editor has made the effort times without 
number, and times without number has failed 
in the attempt. This, too, in churches where 
quartet and other choirs were voted out and 
congregational singing voted in, as the only 
right and proper way to perform the music. 
Congregations as a whole are too indifferent 
Or do 


théy imagine that the Lord is so far away that 


or shall we say indolent in the matter. 


all the harshness and discord is softened and 


made harmonious before it reaches Him, on 
the ground that distance lends enchantment? 
False hope! Not all the immensity of space 
between our little planet and the most distant 
one of our system could sweeten and change 
to pleasing harmony some of the music (?) we 
have heard in the way of congregational sing- 
ing. 
On 


sung by earnest, enthusiastic congregations fit 


the other hand we have heard music 


to be heard in heaven itself. This was pre- 
pared music. These people had somehow got 
the idea into their heads that the Lord ought 
to have the very best they could give him, and 
that it was their duty to take some pains in the 


matter. And they were right. 


City Wotes. 


It has been decided to open the May Festival 
with the “ Messiah.”’ It is not fully decided 
who the soprano soloist shall be. The best 
that can be secured however. 


Theodore Thomas visited the May Festival 
Chorus twice during the last month, and will be 
here frequently now till the Festivel occurs. 
By the way, why not Dr. Thomas? He has had 
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the degree bestowed upon him by two different 
colleges, Yale College being one of them, we 


believe. 


The Presbyterian Church Choir of Newport, 
Ky., is one of the best inthe three cities. The 
Choir now numbers fifteen members, and the 
music is always of a high order of excellence 
Mr. F. B. Wentworth has proved himself the 
right man for the right place. 
a competent director, gentlemanly in his rela 
tions with the officers of the church as well a 
with the members of the choir, he 
ceeded in preserving the best feeling among 
its members. The relations of the 
members always the most 
pleasant nature, and they have found it a de- 
light to attend the various meetings. Miss Sallie 
Immegart is the efficient organist, and in the 
choir are several pupils of the musical schools 
of Cincinnati. It is not surprising that this 
choir is often called to take pavt in concerts for 
other churches as well as their own, 


A good singer, 


has suc- 


SOC ial 


have been of 


Mr. James A, Green gave an illustrated lect- 
ure at Miss Baur’s Conservatory, Friday even 
ing, February 2tst. Subject: ‘* Down the St 
Lawrence andthe American Gibraltar Mrs 
Foote, the Reader, is to appear at the same 
place early in March. Miss Baur believes in a 
broad and liberal education for musicians, and 
spares no pains to get for her pupils the best 
and most useful attractions. 


Ihe literary society of Wesleyan College 
gave an entertainment Tuesday evening, Feb 
ruary 11th, consisting of selections and tableaux 
from Tennyson, interspersed with music. 


An invitation concert was given at the Ly 
ceum of the College of Music, February 11th at 
4p.m. The vocalists were Mrs, sen} Guck 
enberger and Mrs. Jennie Maier, assisted by 
Mrs. Chapman Johnson, piano, Mr. Max Grau, 
‘cello, Mr. Benj. Guckenberger, accompanist. 
We can not notice the concert in detail, but can 
not refrain from mentioning Mrs. Guckenber 
ger’s singing of ‘*Only the Sound of a Voice,” 
and an orignal composition by Mr. Guckenber 
ger, entitled ‘* Compensation,”’ 


Dr. Hans Von Bulow is to give two concert: 
at the Odeon—one on Monday evening, April 
2ist; the other on Tuesday afternoon, April 
22d. The first will be a Beethoven 
the matinee a miscellaneous one, 


Mr. J, M. F. Snodgrass gave a pupils’ recital 
January 24th at his rooms, 166 West Ninth. 
Mr. 5. played Beethoven’s Sonatas, op. 13 and 
26. The other pieces and players were as fol 
Nachtstucke, op, 23, No. 1, Miss Hat 
tie Wrampelmeier, Schumann. ( hampatre 
Waltz, Miss Clara Miles, Lange Tarantella, 
Miss Bertha Gibson, Wolff. Valse Heroique, 
Miss Hattie Wrampelineier, Wollenhaupt 
Fantaisie, from Semiramide, three violins and 
piano, Beethoven. 


recital 


lows: ‘ 


Cincinnati may justly feel proud of the suc 

of Messrs. Andres and Doerner in their 
recent trip to New England, elsewhere, 
Even Boston, which is overrun with pianists and 
over-fed with recitals, grew quite enthusiastic 
over the duet two musical 
twins. We have seen many notices of the con 
certs, and only one not entirely favorable, and 
the criticism was directed mainly to the selec 

tions rather than to the performance. Beside 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Germantown, and other places were visited, at 
all of which the greatest enthusiasm was 
aroused. On March 14th they visit Minnea; 

olis, and other northwestern cities. 


cess 


and 


concerts of these 


Mr. Geo. Schneider’s recitals for 
as follows: At Baldwin’s 


Handel 


March are 


March Ist Suite, G. ma Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 27, No.2. Chopin—Scherzo op. 3% Pa 
derewski, Melody, op. 16, No Menuet, op. 4, No 
I Sarabande op. 14 No. 2 Caprice (style of Scar 
latti), op. 14, No.3. Brahms—Sonata, op. 5 





-- 
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At the Cincinnati Music School : 


Mareh 15th. Mozart—Fantasie, D min. Adagio, 

min. Menuet, D maj. Beethoven—Sonata, op. 

Chopin—Preludes, op. 28. Nos. 3, 6, 9, 10, 18, 16, 

22. Rubinstein—Two Melodies, op. %. Taran 
tella, op. 6. Sehubert—Sonata, op. 143. 


-- - 


Music in the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind. 


The 58th Annual Report of this celebrated 
Institution has just been placed upon our table, 
We always read these annuals with great inter- 
est, The present report makes a successful 
showing for the year. There is among the 
teachers of this Institution an esprit de corps 
which is something remarkable. 

One can hardly appreciate the work done by 
this faithful band of instructors, It is a great 
satisfaction to know that the public is heartily 
in sympathy with the school and its work, and 
is generous in supplying its needs. The blind 
are especially gifted in musical perception, and 
it is a source of much gratification to learn 
this School is so well equipped in its musical 
departments. In chorus and solo singing; in 
piano-forte and organ playing; in the practice 
of the violin, the clarinet, flute, and various 
brass instruments, as shown in the correct, 
tuneful, tasteful performances of the well-filled 
band; in the theory of music, the writing and 
analysis of harmony, with some initiation into 
the mysteries of counterpoint through the 
study and practice, both vocally and instru- 
mentally, of a number of Bach’s chorals,—the 
standard of attainment is continually rising. 

All the pianos in the Boston Public Schools 
are kept in tune by the graduates of this In- 
stitution, 

In the Kindergarten Department, under the 
excellent instruction of Miss Cornelia C, Roeske, 
herself blind, a recent graduate of the Perkins 
Institution, possessed of superior musical gifts, 
with a fine taste and a rare faculty for teaching, 
the little ones are acquiring the early rudiments 
of musical culture, growing up familiar with 
melody and harmony, and trained to a taste- 
ful and expressive daily exercise of their vocal 
powers. They have daily lessons in musical 
notation; and the readiness with which they 
recognize and name tones of the scale when 
touched on the piano, and correctly analyze 
full chords so struck, is quite remarkable. 
Many a good musician lacks that faculty. They 
sing not only melodies in unison, but sometimes 
in two parts, alone, or in chorus; and quite a 
number are taking lessons on the piano-forte, 
and play exercises and simple pieces in a man- 
ner certainly encouraging. All this prepares 
them well for more advanced studies in music 
at the higher school hereafter. What has par- 
ticularly interested us in these little singers has 
been a certain refinement in their song, show- 
ing what care is taken to weed out all tares, to 
prevent all shouting, harsh, coarse, vulgar 
ways, and how true accent and enunciation 
are steadily inculcated. 

The Music Department ts supplied at an ag- 
gregate cost of $17,335.00, with one large organ, 
four small organs, forty-nine pianos, brass in- 
struments, violins and a musical library. 

The Institution is supplied with the follow- 
ing embossed musical works, to which additions 
are constantly being made: The German Cho- 
rals of Bach; Key to Braille’s Musical Nota- 
tion; Arban’s Method for the Cornet and Sax 
Horn; Forty-five Hymn Tunes; Opus 261, 
Czerny; Musical Characters Used by the 
Seeing; The Bridal Rose Overture; Color 
Guard March; Little Rose March; Twelfth 
Andante and Waltz, Charles Bach; Urbach’s 
Prize Method for the Piano. 
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Cultivate the art of listening without impa- 
tience to prosy talkers, and smiling at the 
twice-told tale or joke. 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb, 22d, 1890. 

No, I have not had a relapse of Grip, but 
as I spent the better part of last month in 
the South, I could not appear in my accustomed 
place in your paper. It would scarcely have 
been possible to have dated a Boston letter 
from New Orleans, and of course I could not 
send you my own criticisms on my own lectures, 
Besides, there has not been very much going 
on in the field of music recently, for the worthy 
Bostonians put in their time just before Lent in 
dancing, and then take their concerts during 
the penitential season, 

The Apollo Club gave their mid-winter con- 
cert last week, and sang a new work by Tem- 
pleton-Strony entitled ‘*The Knights of the 
Naiads.”’ The cantata was composed expressly 
for the club, but I cannot rank it as high as 
the “Ruined Mill,” which the club gave last 
season, 
Navarre,’’ by George E, Whiting. This is a 
lofty and dignified work, with that noble war- 
cry of the Reformation—‘* Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott’’--running as a thread through the 
chief numbers, It has some exquisite scoring, 
and is a worthy representative of the American 
school of the present. Yet I prefer the com- 
poser’s ‘* Monks of Bangor’ as a whole. Per- 
haps the cantata lost somewhat because of the 
weak style in which the tenor solos were 
given. 

The Symphony Orchestra has been on its 
travels a good part of the time recently, but 
they gave an excellent program on their return, 
in which Joseffy appeared. He played the 
A major Concerto by Liszt, a better work than 
the more popular one in E-flat. 
this work is by no means the proper sonata 
style, but it is rather a rhapsody, with almost 
continuous thematic treatment. The pianist 
won a great triumph in the work, being re- 
called again and again, At this concert Stan- 
ford’s ‘* rish Symphony” was also performed. 
I consider Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony 
and this to be the two best symphonies yet 
evolved in England. It is a healthy sign, too, 
that the composers are beginning to draw from 
the well of the folk-song, for in the music of 
the people there is vitality and strength, and to 
combine the popular songs in a classical work 
is the best possible means of obtaining a new 
flavor. The climax of this symphony is 
reached in the finale, where ‘‘ Let Erin Remem- 
ber’? forms a most impressive ending. The 
orchestra is beginning to play better than ever, 
and Mr. Nikisch is growing in favor, 

At the New England Conservatory of Music 
there has been some excellent chamber music, 
and the Faculty Club, an organization of the 
teachers, has had its third meeting with dis- 
tinguished success. The other chamber con- 
certs have been the Baermann series, and the 
last of the Listemann which Mr 
Bendix appeared as pianist, 

The dearth of music has only been tempo- 
rary, for next month everything will be crowd- 
ed in the musical world. PROTEUS. 


series, at 
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Another use has been found for the phono- 
graph. Very recently a certain vocalist was 
experimenting with it. She sang into the in- 
strument, and when the machine gave out the 
air again she was shocked by her own faulty 
intonation. Many vocalists say that in the act 
of singing, it is almost impossible to detect 
whether or not they are singing in tune. On 
the other hand, when listening to the phono- 
graphic reproduction they not only recognize 
malintonation, but many another little fault 
of style or other vocal defect of which they 
had never imagined they were guilty. If the 
phonograph can prevent the prevalent vice of 
singing out of tune, Mr. Edison will not have 
lived in vain. 


The concert closed with ** Henry of | 


The form of | 


Conventions and Concerts. 


The Gounod Club, of Mansfield, O., has de- 
cided to hold a musical festival some time in 
May. A large orchestra has been engaged, and 
soloists from abroad will assist. Singers from 
neighboring towns will be invited to organize 
choruses to drill and take part in the festival, 
and it is hoped as a result of this movement 
that a permanent association will be formed to 
meet each year for the study of good music. 
lhe rehearsals and concerts will be under the 
efficient direction of W. H. Pontius, who is 
well known to our readers and the musical 
world generally. 


From Ithaca, N. Y., we have a report of the 
performance of Signor LavVilla’s operetta, 
‘*The Katydids,” from which we clip the fol- 
lowing: 

The friends of the Children’s Home met last 
night at the theater of the Cascadilla building 
to witness the first performance of the operetta 
of the ** Katydids,” written by Signor LaVilla, 
of New York city. The music and words of 
this charming bit of child music, arranged for 
piano accompaniment, have been recently pub- 
lished by the John Church Co., of Cincinnati, 
in forty-five pages of very clear small type. 
Che action and music of this operetta are based 
upon a fairy tale, developed in a very interest- 
ing manner with technical correctness from the 
overture to the final chorus and without a single 
commonplace air or chord in it; yet, the en- 
tire performance is well within the reach of 
children’s voices, The acting or stage business 
give no chance for awkwardness, for the ac- 
tors, when before the audience, are kept at un- 
conscious work with short dialogues or in 
ensemble or chorus singing, or dancing rhyth- 
mic music, so that while the spectator listens to 
charming and innocent sounds of music, there 
is always before him a moving throng of bright 
colors, lace and spangles, transparent wings 
and fairy wand with streaming ribbons, serv- 
ing as the background to the scene before the 
footlights. 

Mr. Richard Goerdeler, the well-known com- 
poser, has taken charge of the music depart- 
ment at Pennington Seminary, Pennington, 
N, J. 


The ladies’ quartet of St. Louis, called the 


K. J. B., after the gifted Mrs, Brainard, has re- 
cently undergone one charge, Miss Minette 
Slayback having become second soprano, As 
now existing, this excellent quartet is composed 
of Mrs. Douglass Phillips, first soprano; Miss 
Slayback, second soprano; Miss Julia Kroeger, 
first alto, and Mrs. Laura Anderson, second 
alto. Those who have heard the quartet, 
speak in the highest praise of the singing. 

The Gounod Club, of Mansfield, O., W. H. 
Pontius, director, gave a public recital Wednes- 
day evening, February 5th, with an admirable 
program, headed with Gounod, followed by 
Liszt, Cherubini, Ducholz, Pinsuti, etc., etc. 


Prof. S. G, Smith, of Kittanning, Pa., gave 
a concert at Du Bois, February Ist, at which, 
after a miscellaneous program was given, the 
cantata of ** The Holy City” was performed 
Che local papers say that the performance re- 
flected great credit upon Professor Smith as an 
instructor, and upon his pupils as attentive and 
earnest students, 

F. W. Root’s seventh annual concert was 
given February 14th at Central Music Hall. 
Chese concerts have become eagerly looked-for 
features of Chicago musical life, and the pres- 
ent one was no exception to the rule. Besides 
a miscellaneous program of choice songs by 
the class and others, an extravaganza by Mr. 
Root, entitled ‘*Miss Doremifasolasimi’s Amer- 
ican Opera,”’ was produced and proved a great 
success. Mr, Root’s system of voice instruc- 
tion is one peculiar to himself, and is very 
popular. 














Down in Dixie, 


C. Elson, 
His account 


Our Boston correspondent, Mr, L. 
has been lecturing down South. 
of a visit to New Orleans is written in the style 
characteristic of ‘‘ Proteus,’’ and, although not 
intended for the VistTorR, which expects to 
have a letter of its own from him, we select 


portions of it for publication in our columns. 


Southward the star of your correspondent 
has taken its way, and many are the surprises, 
especially in the way of weather, that have at- 
tended him. 

My lectures began in the French Opera 
House, and ended in Tulane University—the 
Harvard of the South. I can only say that I 
have never spoken to more kindly and sympa- 
thetic audiences. The French Opera House is 
a fine structure, and of fine acoustic properties. 
New Orleans is the only city in America that 
supports a regular opera troupe for the large 
French works. This year they say that the 
troupe is weak, but there was one thing about 
it which I found very strong—the smell of 
garlic in the greenroom. 


I was at first billed as the ‘* Rev. Mr. Elson,”’ 
and have ever since been trying to support the 
dignity of the cloth, although they have now 
taken the appellation away. 


The first thing that strikes the stranger in 
New Orleans is its cosmopolitan character, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian are all 
heard in its crowded streets, and the first 
named people keep not only their language, 
but their customs as well, so that the French 
quarter is far more truly Gallic than some parts 
of Paris. Canal street is the boundary between 
France and America in New Orleans, aad every 
old Creole family makes it a point of honor to 
live on the French side of the line. Of course 
it is Catholic, and some of the churches are 
quaint enough, particularly that of St. Roque, 
where the devout make their vows and keep 
their candles burning to paythem. The ceme- 
teries are probably the finest in America, Bear 
in mind that here all are buried above ground, 
as, if one were to dig even two feet deep, water 
would flow into the hole, and any corpse buried 
in mother earth here would immediately be- 
come waterlogged! and each defunct would go 
to a watery grave. Therefore one finds vast 
mausoleums built for the benefit of whole fam- 
ilies who rest as tranquilly above ground as 
they would under it. I have ocular evidence 
that I am not in Boston in the fact that con- 
spicuously placed on my room door at the 
St. Charles Hotel is the warning—‘‘ Beware of 
colored washerwomen, theft and bugs!” an 
entomological warning that would scarcely exist 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


New Orleans is not what may be called a 
clean city. The street cleaning seems to be left 
in the hands of Providence, which attends to 
it only semi-occasionally. But at least the 
nuisance of electric cars is not in the thorough- 
fares. The cars, which have no conductors, 
are drawn by solitary mules, who look lonely 
and unhappy as they pursue their deliberate 
march, Along the sidewalks one will find 
plenty of lottery ticket peddlers, and each 


cigar store makes a specialty of this kind of 


merchandise. 

Musical? Well, yes; New Orleans is, and 
isnot. There is an immense amount of latent 
or natural talent, but the Creoles will rarely 
study very hard, and remain satisfied with a 
single school—the French ; yet I found a Creole 
pianist there who fairly astounded me by the 
manner in which she played Chopin and Liszt. 
Southern hospitality is something I could 
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sing of forever. It isin all ranks, in all classes. 
The hotel clerk at the St, Charles, fearing that 
I might be lonely, offered to take me about the 
city (fancy a Parker or Adams House clerk 
doing that), M. Mauge gave the French 
Opera House for my use; Col. Johnson (a 
typical Kentuckian of the old school) similarly 
offered Tulane Hall; and Messrs. Ogden, 
Werlein, Canonge, Grunewald, and a host of 
others united to make the stranger at home. 


It is Sunday morning, and on every side one 
can hear the sound of the festive brass band. 
There seemed to be 10,000 picnics abroad, 
and each one has its band, and each band 
has its athletic bass-drummer. In _ parade 
music the bass drum is like charity, for 
it covers a multitude of sins, and the whole 
scene is like nothing so much as the Prater in 
Vienna on a Sunday afternoon, and in among 
the gay scene nestles the warm southern sun- 
shine, and the fragrance of May is in the balmy 
air, and I bid good-bye to friends, quickly made, 
but long to be remembered, and I begin to 
grow sentimental, which convinces me that I 
had better pull up short and sign myself, your 
returning critic, Louis C. ELSson, 


Te 


Notes from New York. 


The New York Aera/d of the 16th has the 
following paragraph : 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. John Church 
& Co,, of this city, who will issue the authorized 
edition of Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera, 
‘« The Gondoliers,” the Hera/d is enabled this 
morning to present to its readers the gem of 
the operetta, Tessa’s song, ‘‘ When a Merry 
Maiden Marries.”’ 

This is the first time that any of ‘*‘ The Gon- 
doliers’’ music has appeared in print here, 
the score having been guarded with extraor- 
dinary care for copyright reasons, 

Tessa’s song is considered the most popular 
piece in the opera, and has to be repeated at 
every performance, It will be recognized as 
full of grace and musical charm. The words 
fit the music as only Gilbert can fit Sullivan’s 
music. 


Nessler’s ““Trompeter”’ had a delightful per 
formance on the last night of January, with 
Herr Reichmann in the title role. 


The Lenox Lyceum Sunday night concerts, 
conducted by Theodore Thomas, have proved 
a great success. Mr. Thomas maintains the 
high standard programs, for which he is noted. 


Mr. Seidl begins the Brighton Beach season 
of concerts June 28th, and will continue them 
until the end of August. He will have a band 
of fifty musicians, and will give two concerts 
daily. 

The first of a series of free Sunday concerts was 
given February 3d, at Cooper Hall, under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch. 
are in charge of a voluntary committee of ac- 
tive workers in the interests of organized la- 
bor. 


A series of six lectures on ‘* Richard Wag- 
ner and his Lyric Drama” are in course of 
delivery by H. E. Krehbiel, in Steinway Hall. 
They began February 5th and will continue till 
March 12th. Mr. K. is assisted by distin- 
guished vocal and instrumental talent. 


The only novelty on the program of the 
fourth symphony concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, February 1, was a symphony by 
Tschaikowsky, previously unheard in New 
York. 


Ernst Possart, the great German tragedian, 
made his first appearance in ‘‘ Faust’’ at Am- 
berg’s Theater, February 3d, and created great 
enthusiasm. 
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The concerts | 


German 


opera at the 
House goes on its winding way, and the loud 


Metropolitan Opera 


talk and rude behavior of the ‘‘ boxes’ 
tinues unabated. 


con- 


Viadimir de Pachmann, the Kussian pianist, 
now so popular in London, will visit America 
in the spring. 


It seems to be the opinion that Herr Vogl 
as Hero Siegfried is a great artist, but is not 
Wagner's ideal. 


rhe Boston Symphony Orchestra gave it 
third concert in New York this season, Febru 
ary 11th, at Steinway Hall, with Mr. Joseffy 
as pianist. The concert was an unusually fine 
one, and Mr. Nikisch, 
spiring. 


as conductor, was in 


Perotti, as Lohengrin, made a good success 
February 14th. The Wagnerites did not take 
kindly to the idea of an Italian appearing in 
the role, but it pleased the general audience 


— 


Franz Lachner. 





Che death in January of the veteran German 
composer and conductor Franz Lachner is, ow 
ing to his great age, not likely now to have any 
special effect upon the world of music. Lac h- 
ner was but four years short of ninety years 
old, and for the past quarter of a century, when 
he resigned the appointment he had so long 
held as general Music Director and Hofkapell- 
meister at Munich, he has taken little or no 
part in musical matters, Lachner was one of 
the last of the old musicians which formed a 
link between the times of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert and our own. He lived and studied at 
Vienna in the Beethoven days, and he was a 
personal, and, for some years, an intimate friend 
of Schubert himself, Lachner was the son of 
an organist cat Rain, in Bavaria, and at first he 
was not intended by his parents for a musical 
career at all. Living, however, in an atmos 
phere of music, he resolved to make that his 
profession, and his father subsequently con 
sented, In 1822 Lachner went to Vienna to 
study under the famous harmonist Sechter, and 
also under Stadler, He remained in Vienna 
till 1834, having been in 1826 appointed sub 
Kapelimeister at the Karnthnerthor theater, 
and in the following year chief Kapellmeiste: 
lt was during this period that he composed a 
large number of his works, and, amongst others, 
two operas, three of his eight symphonies, sev 
eral overtures and suites, anda vast quantity of 
chamber music. One of his symphunies, that 
in C minor, Op. 52, carried off the prize offered 
by the Society of Friends of Music, and his 
sixth symphony in D was the one which Schu- 
mann declared was twice as good as the prize 
symphony itself. Lachner also orchestrated 
Schubert’s ‘*Song of Miriam."’ In 1834 he left 
Vienna, and for two years conducted the opera 
at Mannheim. He then, in the year 1836, was 
appointed to the post of Hofkapellmeister at 
Munich, at that time the blue ribbon of the 
German musical profession, and this berth be 
retained until 1865, when he finally retired 
upon a pension. He had but little sympathy 
with the music of the future, and the composi 
tions from his pen which proved most success 
ful in the Fatherland were those, in which the 
magic influence of Spohr was mainly discerni 
ble. Hisreputation in Germany as a conductor 
and harmonist was enormous, 
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A useful example of the proper care of the 
voice is to be found in a very unexpected quar 
ter. The Emperor Nero, as is well known, 
believed himself to be a great artist, a notion 
of which those about were not likely to disa 
buse him. His dying words, “ Quatis artifex 
perco!’’ show that he had at least one feature 
of the artistic temperament lle sought fame 
by many paths, in poetry, fiddling, driving, 
and other branches of the fine arts, to say 
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nothing of his scientific experiments on the 
bodies of his nearest relations. The imperial 
virtuoso was particularly vain of his voice, 
which I can well imagine to have been soft and 
sweet, qualities which often enough accom- 
pany acruel nature. He was proportionately 
careful of so precious a possession, His sys- 
tem is worth quoting. In addition to such 
general measures as attending to his liver, and 
abstaining from such fruits and other food as 
he fancied to be injurious to his voice, we are 
told that at night he used to lie on his back 
with asmall plate of lead on hisstomach, This 
was probably for the purpose of checking the 
tendency to abdominal breathing, which has 
already been referred to as the less perfect way 
in respiration for singers. In order to spare his 
voice all unnecessary fatigue, he gave up harang- 
uing his troops and ceased even to address the 
Senate. As in later times there were keepers of 
the king’s conscience, Nero gave his voice into 
the keeping of a phonascus. He spoke only in 
the presence of this vocal director, whose duty 
it was to warn him when his tone became too 
loud, or when he seemed to be in danger of 
straining his voice. To the same functionary 
was intrusted the formidable duty of checking 
the Emperor’s eloguence when it became too 
impetuous ; this he did by covering the imperial 
orator’s mouth witha napkin. It must have 
needed no small measure of courage to apply 
this effectual method of ‘‘ closure”’ to the arch- 
tyrant of history when intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own vocalization.-— 7he Con- 
temporary Review. 


A 


Beethoven’s Last Piano. 


The ‘* Beethoven’s House Society,” in Bonn, 
has recently acquired Beethoven’s last piano, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette. lt was made by 
the court piano-maker, Konrad Graff, who 
died at Vienna in 1851. He went to that city 
in the beginning of this century, and soon 
gained a reputation by the excellence of his 
pianos. 

The instrument in question was expressly 
ordered from him by Beethoven, In consider- 
ation of his deafness it was made with four 
keys to each unison, instead of the usual three. 
Owing to the strength of its tones, Beethoven 
used it almost exclusively in the last years of 
his life. 

After his death it passed into the hands of 
the bookseller, Franz Wimmer, of Vienna, 
and after the marriage of his daughter to a 
Swiss clergyman named Widmann, it became 
the property of the Widmann family in Berne. 
Its genuineness is proved by documents, and 
confirmed by the authority of Johannes 
Brahms. 

It is now to be placed in the house in which 
the composer was bornin Bonn. This is truly 
a priceless relic. 





The London G/ode says:--Even viscounts 
can not be allowed to play musical instruments 
to the annoyance of the public, and accordingly 
William Poulet, commonly called Viscount 
Hinton, has been pulled up for annoying the 
visitors at Lane’s Hotel. But the case is one 
more proof of what demagogues are always tell- 
ing us—that in England there is one law forthe 
rich and another for the poor. Poor Viscount 
Hinton has been fined 40s. or 14 days. But 
when do we hear of any of the Italian million- 
aires who parade our streets in such numbers, 
being punished with like severity ? 


Cultivate a soft, pleasant tone of voice, avoid 
all affectation, 


| 








Musical bopper. 


An incident not in the play received a big 
share of applause at the Park Theater the 
other evening, when ata particularly exciting 
juncture the cat of the theatre, tail erect, and 
with every mark of serene self-satisfaction, 
marched slowly across the stage. Pussy didn’t 
know what to make out of the tempest of 
hand-clapping which followed her advent. 


Jones—‘* See that little across the 
street ? 
Smith—* Ves. What of him?” 
Jones—‘*Well, he is familiar with all the 
sharps.”’ 
Smith—*‘A detective, hey ?” 


Jones—‘* Oh, no, only a musician,” 


man 


” 


The editor’s brother has a daughter who 
has the expressive habit of ‘turning up her 
nose’ when things do not go to suit her. Her 
younger brother called attention to this habit 
one day by saying, ‘‘ Mamma, Eva is winking 
her nose at you.” 


Love in search of a word,” said 
Lanier. We'll bet three dollars that 
the late lamented never dreamed of its going 
gunning for such words as ‘* Walsungenge- 
schlechtes,’’ and ** Liebesweben”’ and Welt- 
begrussung ’’ and ‘* Liebesentzuckung ’ but 


‘* Music is 
Sidney 


when it came into the woods of the Wagner-. 


ites it struck big game. 


Fond Mother—*‘‘ I think Violet’s voice ought 
to be cultivated abroad.” 

Sensible Father—‘‘Anywhere would suit me, 
except at home, 


A Polish tenor singer, while singing at a 
concert recently, was suddenly taken violently 
ill, and finished his performance by whistling 
his song. A man can whistle when he can’t 
do anything else. 


Wagner was certainly a great musician, but 
his ideas of morality, if we may judge by the 
plots of some of his operas, were such as would 
bring a blush to the cheek of Leadville, Col, 


A correspondent wants to know if the de- 
tached notes in music ought not to be called 
coupons, 


An old cynic remarks that if some of the 
keys of a piano were utilized to lock it up, this 
world would be a little brighter. 


An opera singer recently gained a great rep- 
utation for realism by snoring in the sleep- 
walking scene of ‘* Somnambula,”’ 


**Art is long and time is fleeting,” remarked 
the young portrait painter as he introduced his 
watch to the pawnbroker, 


ENCOURAGING.—-** Yah, dot girl of yours 
makes kreat brogress bie her moosic, Always 
before she was two oder dree notes behint me, 
un’ now is she always two oder dree notes 
ahet,”’ 


Mr. Parvenu—* How is this, sir! I thought 
I gave you to understand that I wanted no 
advertisements connected with the musicale 
that was given at my house?” 

Stationer—‘* Yes, sir; I understood 
fully.” 

Mr, Parvenu—‘‘Well, didn’t you get up 
those programs for me?” 
Stationer—“Yes, sir, 
to orders ? 


Mr. Parvenu 


that 


Aren’t they according 

‘According to orders? No, 

sit Here you state that the selections played 

are from Beethoven and Mozart. I'd like to 

know who paid you to advertise those fellows.”’ 
Imerica. 
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‘‘I wish to say to the congregation,” said 
the minister, ‘*that the pulpit is not responsi- 
ble for the error of the printer on the tickets 
for the concert in the Sunday-school room, 
The concert is for the benefit of the Arch 
Fund, not the Arch Fiend, We will now sing 
hymn six, ‘To err is human, to forgive 
divine,’” 


Editor (writing to professional humorist)— 
**Send some more ‘ grip’ jokes.” 

Humorist (writing back)—‘* Can’t; I’ve got 
Ag 


THE Music OF THE FuTURE.—‘* How «lo 
you like the * Moonlight Sonata ?’” 

“Oh, well enough; but I don’t think it’s 
quite up to Gilmore’s ‘ Combine Galop,”’ 

“1 don’t think I ever heard that.” 

**Oh, you don’t know what you've missed. 
They play it at Coney Island, It has the ‘ Bou- 
langer March,’ ‘ Peek-a-Boo,’ Chopin’s ‘ Fu- 
neral March,’ and ‘ Listen to the Tale of Woe,’ 
going all at the same time.” 


Carl Reinecke has just published a set of 
eighteen pianoforte pieces covering the whole 
story of life—birth, christening, childhood, 
youth, love, marriage, family joys, bereave- 
ment, death. It is a pity that the list is so in- 
complete. We hear nothing of the measles, 
toothache, losing an umbrella, missing the 
train, or editing a musical paper. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Manual of Music: Manual Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago. We have received a copy of this ele 
gantly prepared work, and have given considerable 
attention to it. It has some novel features of great 
value to the busy musician, the principal one of 
which is the series of choonsloahesl charts, showing 
ata glance the important musical events from the 
earliest times to the present. The plan of the charts 
is not new, but has never been applied to musical 
history before. A careful history of the great musi 
cians, with portraits and analytical criticisms, make 
up the bulk of the work, which is a huge volume, 
having a page the size of the ordinary sheet music. 
It isa valuable book of reference, and has within its 
covers what has formerly been necessary to consult 
many differeat volumes to find. A revised edition is 
in press, which will be free from the few errors of the 
present one. It will also have a hundred or two 
pages devoted to Music and Musicians in America, 
which will enhance its value and interest for Ameri 
can musicians. 


Johnson's Musical Catechism. H. H. Johnson, Sid 
ney, Ohio. This book is prepared for the use of 
public schools, on the method used by the author in 
his work. While there are questions which we 
would have put differently,and names and defini 
tions which we do not believe in using, yet it isa 
book which we can commend as a whole. It makes 
a handy book for the teacher, and contains nearly all 
that is necessary to deal with in ordinary teaching. 
Mr. Johnson isa good teacher, whose work we have 
been pleased to call attention to from time to time. 


Che midwinter (February) Century is notable, 
among other things, for the final instalment of the 
Lincoln biography. The chapters include the 
‘Capture of Jefferson Davis,”’ ‘The End of the Re 
bellion,”’ and *‘Lincoln’sFame.’’ Two poems on Lin- 
coln follow the close of the life (one by Stuart Sterne 
and the other by James E. McKay), and supplemen- 
tary papers on the “ Pursuit and Capture of Jefferson 
Davis,” by General Wilson, who commanded the 
Union Cavalry, and by William P. Stedman, of Com 
many B,who was an eye-witness. In_ the ‘ Open 
Petter department is an anecdote of Jefferson Davis, 
showing his indignation at the proposition to use 
concealed explosives in the coaling stations of the 
United States Navy. There are comments also in 
the “ Open Letters "’ on the Lincoln History, one of 
which defines McClellan's political position. In a 
foot-note there is given a very interesting unpub- 
lished correspondence between Edward Everett and 
President Lincoln on the addresses delivered by the 
two orators at Gettysburg. The Lincoln life has run 
through forty numbers of The Century Magazine. 

Joseph Jefferson devotes a large part of the current 
instalment of his autobiography to his reminiscences 
of Edwin Forrest, of whom four portraits are given, 
two of Forrest off the stage, and two in character. In 
addition to this, Jefferson describes his own first 
visit to London and wo Paris 

The fiction of the number consists of Mrs. Barr's 

Friend Olivia,”’ Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘ Merry Chanter,” 
Mr. A. A. Hayes's “ Laramie Jack,’ and “© How Sal 
Came Through,” by Mr. Edwards, the authur of 
‘Two Runaways.’ 
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Our Lord is Risen from the Dead. 


C, WESLEY HYMN ANTHEM. J. R. MURRAY. 
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INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
["ASTER EXERCISES. 
In each of the following Exercises the music is printed all together 


In each of the following Services the music is interspersed throughout, and in Responsive Readings, so that the Carols may be used either separately or 


connection with the Responses and Recitations, instead of being printed all together nation with the Readings. Proper references are introduced throughout the | 
showing how the Carols may be used with them to the best advantage. 


FASTER SELECTIONS 
DEATH’S CONQUEROR. FOR 1890. 


( Fust Issued.) SececteD Responsive Reapinas, with Carots sy Geo. F. ROOT, J. E. HALL, 
j 7 or J. R. MURRAY, T. P. WESTENDORF, H. P. DANKS, 
Puram oy Rav: B.S. LORERE. C. T. STEELE, “WINTHROP,” ano oTHeRs. 


Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


EASTER SELECTIONS NE IS RISEN. 


FOR 1889. Responsive Readings 


THI ; KING OF LOVE Responsive Readings. CAROLS 
“i ; Sh ae CAROLS Now Rejoicing 
7s , ; Blessed Easter Day. 
PrerareD bY JAMES R. MURRAY. Hail the Victor Golden Harps are Sounding. 
The Master is Risen Welcome, Happy Morning. 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail. Jesus is Risen Very Early in the Morn. 
' / Sing Out a Royal Song He is Risen. 
Glad Breaks the Day There is a Green Hill. 
Easter Chimes. The Resurrection Song. 
Chime on, Sweet Bells All Hail the Glorious Morn. 
The Stone is Rolled Away Gloria Patri. 
O Love Divine 


a , r “Th | Cc Hailelujah. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
S. \\ IOR \ IC | ( ) ¢I¢ dt S. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
PrepareD sy J. E. HALL EASTER CHIMES. 
EASTER GEMS. Responsive Readings. 
Responsive Readings. CAROLS. 
Resurrection 
Our Risen Christ. 
Lo! the Morning Breaks. Hallelujah 
The Savior Arose Fill the Air with Happy Voices. 
2 ae 3 \ 1 } Christ Arose. Haste, My Soul, to Meet Him. 
i / \ S TE R \ORN | N G Easter Dawn. Christ, the Lord, To-day is Risen. 
- on i i Je Open the Gates We Thank Our Heavenly Father. 


READINGS AND SELECTIONS ARRANGED By E, E. REXFORD. Music By =. Song See teed Kame a eae. 


F, ROOT, H. P. DANKS, J. R. MURRAY, ano orners, pone g Lynne Bg viane incense; «a 


Sing, O Heavens 


Price, 5 cents a single copy by mail Price, 5 cents a single copy. THE STORY OF 


inne sda THE RESURRECTION. 
EAS I ER ANGELS. Responsive Readings. 


Respons Readings. CAROLS. 


THE RISEN CHRIST. canoLe O, Happy Easter Morning. 


; Bright is the Morning Rejoice Again. j 
PREPARED BY J. E. HALL. By Day the Western Winds are Low. Standing in Pilate’s Hall. 
} Is He is Not Here. 
The Easter Ange The Golden Gates are Lifted 
Price, 5 cents a single copy by mai As One Whom His Mother Comforteth. 8 A nae - ; 
t gle copy Dy ail. Risen, Mighty to Save Oh, Come While the Morn, ete. 
The Star of the Resurrection Price, 5 cents a single copy 


Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER SERVICES. 


after them 


Price, § cents a single copy by mail. 


CAROLS. 


SOLOS, ANTHEMS, ETC. 


SHBHsT FORM. | CHRIST OUR PASSOVER 
es » one » . _ HALLELUJAH" HE IS RISEN, 
Or EN T HE G ATES OF THE TEMPLE. Solo, . | SEALS ARE SHATTERED, . 
E\STER SONG. Duet, 50 | CHRIST OUR PASSOVER 
CHRIST 18 RISEN TO-DAY. Solo, ..... . Y  Bicchott 50 | CHRIST, THE LORD, IS RISEN TO-DAY 
O RISEN LORD! Anthem. . . Dt ss Danks 60 | HE HATH REDEEMED THE WORLD, 
CHRIST, THE LORD, IS RISEN TO-DAY. Anthem, ‘ as Pontius 5 BLESSED IS HE THAT COMETH ae 3 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER, Anthem, . =e ys . . Sherwin | EASTER MORNING (Male Voices)............-. 
Cc “75 OUR PASSOVER, Anthem, ‘4 to . - + » Pontius 75 | CHRIST, THE LORD, IS RISEN TO-I 
CHRIST, THE LOKD, IS RISEN TO-DAY, Anthem,..........Currier 35 | THE DOOR OF DEATH IS THE Doon 0 LIFE, 
LET GOD ARISE. Anthem, ... : __ se. SG . . Davis LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, ; 
BS HAS ARIES. Selo, . .. +++ «Best 25 | THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED, . 
HALLELUJAH, 
we agonal ANTHEMS. FAIR MORN OF THE AGES 
WHY SREK XWATHE LIVING AMONO THE DEAD... . .canmer 1g] CHRIST ARNG HARE EASiba RA than Vic, 
JOKD IS =N ee ee ‘ : + N 
HE IS THE 1S RISEN, GLORY. G.F.R. 1 LIFT UP YOUR ‘HEADS, 


THE LOKD IS MY STRENGTH . - « » Danks 


Our stock of Easter Music issued by other Publishers is complete, and we can furnish any piece, no matter where published. 


CHOIR LBADERS, 


Who wish to secure new and good music at a nominal price, should send ten cents for a sample copy and particulars of THe MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Quotation from the new Bass ang =s ¢ Kin OF THE Sea a.” 
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New edition. 25 cents. 
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® a . * ° ° . . rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.C ity. 


CUNESSZCLELIEYD mT 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 


PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





| Choirs; 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. | 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General {fjusic ealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS anv ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. | 


| one of our noble and beautiful CANTATAS 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| Popular Song Collection, 37 


| this winter’s Singing Classes 


SONG MANUAL, 222k 2 % 42° dos: 






























1890 to 1990. 
(good Music Never Dies. 


Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs ~ 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice,40 songs. .$1 
Song Classics, Sop. and Tenor, 50 songs $1 


Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs | 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $] 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs =] 


Choice Vocal Duets, the very best =] 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections. $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs =] 
Sullivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work .. .$! 
good songs . 
Good Old Songs We used to Sing, 115 songs. .*! 
College Songs, 150,090 sold $) 
College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; each.. 3! 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home music al 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Pian Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pieces - 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 


31 pieces al | 


Classical Pianist, 42 pies es > 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces $1 
Popular Dance Music Collection $1 


Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces =] 


The above are all superior books. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 


60 cents, $6 dozen) for Quartet and Chorus 
74 short pieces of sacred music of 
the best character, such as your choir needs 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


35 cents, $3.60 dozen), by L. O. Emerson 
and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, ele 
vated poetry and music, which will be most 
welcome to the best classes of temperance 
workers. 


SONG HARMONY, 
* by L. 0. Emerson 
Just exactly the book that wil suit you for 


Also an ap 
propriate and good book for High Schools 








Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, out 


doz.; or book 3, 50c., $4.80 doz \dmira 
bly adapted to the different ages of schoo 
life, with plain instructions and best of 
music. 


Select for practice in your Singing Society 


(send for list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMAN- 
VEL, ($1) by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and 
Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty and 
easy DAIRY MAID’S SUPPER, (20 cents, $1.80 
doz.) by Lewis; or for the children, Macy’s 
new STRANGE VISITORS, or A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS, (30 cents, $3 dozen); or the 
KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE, (25 cents, $2.28 


dozen) by Mrs. Boardman. 
Any Book Mailed for Relail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 
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Mozart, 















































































































































































































































































































































